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writers have exclaimed against this distinction as
treacherous. It was perfectly reasonable. It repre-
sents, for instance, the attitude of every Alsatian who
accords an unwilling recognition to the German
Emperor. Eut the English Government intolerantly
and unwisely made it the occasion for harassing the
consciences of men who were most of them guiltless
of any intention to rebel.

Amongst other persecuting laws passed early in
1581, was one which raised the fine for non-attendance
at church to twenty pounds a month. Such a measure
was calculated to excite much more wide-spread dis-
affection than the hanging of a few priests. It was
not intended to be a Irutum fulmen. The names of
all recusants in each parish were returned to the
Council. They amounted to about 50,000, and the
fines exacted became a not inconsiderable item in the
royal revenue. That number certainly formed but a
small portion of the Catholic population. But if all
the rest had been in the habit of going to church,
contrary to the Pope's express injunction, rather than
pay a small fine, the Government ought to have seen
that they were not the stuff of which rebels are made.

Campion, after being compelled by torture to disclose
the names of his hosts in different counties, was called
on to maintain the Catholic doctrines in a three days'
discussion before a large audience against four Protes-
tant divines, who do not seem to have been ashamed
of themselves. He was offered pardon if he would
attend once in church. As he steadfastly refused, he
was racked again till his limbs were dislocated. When
he had partially recovered he was put on his trial.